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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


At the end of last month’s Notes From The Editors we asked readers 
in the New York area to hold Tuesday, March 21, for an MR Associates 
meeting at which Joan Robinson would speak on the subject of “Anti- 
Americanism.” It all stands—except the date, which has been changed to 
Wednesday, March 22. 

Professor Robinson, whose official title is Reader in Economics at 
Cambridge, is a world-famous economic theorist—one of the brightest 
lights of the Keynesian movement. Her book, The Economics Of Imperfect 
Competition, was a landmark in the development of monopolistic theory. 
Among her other works, the best known are Introduction To The Theory 
Of Employment, An Essay On Marxian Economics, and The Accumulation 
Of Capital. She has been a frequent visitor to the USSR and China and 
more recently, at the invitation of the government of Ceylon, she made a 
study of the problems facing the Ceylonese economy. This will be her 
first trip to the United States. We urge all of you who can possibly do so 
to attend the meeting and bring your friends. For details, see the box on 
the inside back cover. 


(continued on inside back cover) 
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NEW LABELS FOR OLD PRODUCTS 


We write at the end of three weeks of the new administra- 
tion. During this time, the President has delivered his Inaugural 
Address and sent to the Congress his State of the Union message 
as well as special messages on economic policy, on the balance 
of payments problem, and on health and hospital care. In addi- 
tion, he has given several lengthy press interviews; and high 
officials, especially of the State Department, have been busy 
talking to the press both on and off the record. There is, of 
course, much more to come, and whatever opinions are expressed 
at this stage must be subject to change. Nevertheless, the Ken- 
nedy administration has evidently been trying to make a clear- 
cut impression on the nation and the world, and there need be 
no apologies for accepting the effort at face value and drawing 
a few provisional conclusions. 

It is not necessary to spend much time or space on the 
measures taken and proposals made in the realm of domestic 
policy. Kennedy apparently means to deal with the recession by 
accelerating government spending programs already authorized, 
and hoping that a change in business inventory policy from 
liquidation to renewed stocking will produce an upturn in a few 
months. The hope may or may not be justified. Inventory cycles 
are in any case inevitable under capitalism, and it is no cause for 
special rejoicing when the economy passes from the down to the 
up phase of one of them. The real economic problem is stagna- 
tion—five million or so unemployed and 20 percent of plant 
capacity idle even at the peaks of these minor fluctuations. To 
deal with this problem, Kennedy proposes a few minor measures 
like tax incentives to stimulate business investment (when what 
the situation requires is greatly expanded public and lower- 
income private consumption), improved educational facilities 
(important as such but having little relation to the rate of eco- 
nomic growth), and labor-management consultations to keep 
prices and wages stable (futile in any case but not even relevant 
unless inflationary growth has somehow already been induced). 
For the rest, his economic proposals have two basic aspects: 
first, the inevitable stepping up of arms spending to deal with a 
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Communist military menace which, to the extent that it exists at 
all, is a direct outgrowth of Washington’s frantic efforts to 
achieve absolute military superiority; and second, various meas- 
ures like increasing unemployment benefits, improving health 
care for the aged, and so on, measures which would go some way 
toward bringing this country’s miserably inadequate social se- 
curity system up to standards long ago achieved in more progres- 
sive capitalist countries. There is no reason to congratulate Ken- 
nedy for proposing such measures; it would have been nothing 
short of a scandal if he had failed to do so. 

Anyone who sees in all these petty tinkerings and minor 
reforms the beginnings of a social revolution* is endowed with 
sharper eyesight than we can pretend to. 

When it comes to foreign affairs, there is less material to 
judge from. Yet, here too, the Kennedy administration has been 
trying hard to create what it is fashionable to call an “image” of 
itself, and we can hardly refuse to look at it and describe it. 

On the level of appointments, there is certainly nothing for 
the adherents of peace and sanity to get excited about. A few 
well-known liberals like Stevenson, Bowles, and Galbraith have 
been given responsible jobs and may exercise a moderating in- 
fluence on State Department and Pentagon policies. But they are 
more than offset by the even larger troupe of tried and true cold 
warriors who, overall, are much more strategically placed in the 
new setup. Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, earned his spurs 
as a partisan on the China Lobby in the Truman administration 
(cf. I. F. Stone’s Weekly, January 23) and was duly rewarded 
by being taken into the Rockefeller apparatus as President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation (from which, incidentally, he will be 
receiving retirement pay for many years to come). It is naive 
“a nonsense to assume that he won’t be representing the Rockefeller 
point of view, or that the Rockefeller interests, which include a 
huge stake in the multi-billion-dollar global oil cartel as well as 


* No joking. Said the sober and responsible leading political commentator 
of the New York Times, James Reston, in his column of February 1: 
“Kennedy is no longer on the hustings but in the White House; and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has moved to Washington, D.C. The odd thing, which this 
cynical political capital always finds difficult to believe, is that all the talk 
about transforming our society was not mere campaign rhetoric. In fact 
Kennedy is now beginning to act on it.” 
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partnership in the big Belgian mineral enterprises of the Congo, 
are suddenly going to start working for an end to the cold war. 
Such names as Nitze and Finletter would be high on anyone’s 
list of cold warriors, and most of the ambassadorial appoint- 
ments that have been so far announced are familiar players of 
an old game. The news that A. A. Berle, Jr., whose domestic 
specialty is the corporate soul and whose foreign specialty is 
Latin American red-baiting, is to head a task force on Latin 
American policy suggests that the very worst is being prepared 
for our neighbors to the South. Most ominous of all is the evi- 
dence of considerable infiltration at lower levels of the State and 
Defense Departments of men like Hitch of the RAND Corpora- 
tion and Kissinger, Harvard’s German-born champion of the 
insane doctrine of “limited” nuclear war. Some Congressional 
circles are reliably reported to hold the view that in the military- 
strategic area the thinking of the Kennedy administration will be 
heavily influenced by the advocates of pre-emptive war—the 
types that flourish in the Pentagon-financed “think-shops” of 
Santa Monica, Cambridge, and intermediate localities—who are 
now moving to Washington in increasing numbers. The only 
bright rays in this whole area are the naming of Jerome Wiesner 
of MIT as the President’s science adviser and of Glenn Seaborg 
of the University of California as head of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. These appointments are consistent with the theory 
that Kennedy is serious about a test ban. But we must never 
forget that the primary effect of a test ban would be to limit the 
size of the nuclear club and that this should be an aim of even 
the most rabid cold warrior who has not already taken leave of 
his rational faculties. Unless there is good will and a desire to go 
further, a test ban may well be the end and not the beginning of 
the disarmament road. 

But appointments are only part of the story. There are also 
policies, some of which are foreshadowed in presidential state- 
ments and some of which are already beginning to take shape. 

Kennedy has stated quite explicitly that he is for “freedom” 
for East Europe and against any change in the status of West 
Berlin. Let there be no mistake: if he means what he says, he 
has rejected in advance any serious negotiation with the Soviet 
Union. If he doesn’t mean what he says, he should keep quiet. 
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With regard to Cuba, Kennedy said in his State of the 
Union message that questions of economics and trade policy can 
always be negotiated, which sounds promising. “But,” he added 
immediately, “Communist domination in this hemisphere can 
never be negotiated.” Since it has all along been the United 
States position, which Kennedy vigorously supported during the 
campaign, that the Castro government is in fact Communist 
dominated, this presumably means that nothing can be negotiated 
with Cuba until a Washington-certified non-Communist govern- 
ment has been installed in power in Havana. This is a bald as- 
sertion of the supposed right of the United States to dominate 
Latin America; a policy based on it can only lead to disaster. 

It is with respect to the Congo and Laos that the new 
administration has most insistently proclaimed its intention to 
adopt new policies—no doubt because it was in these areas that 
the old policies were most obviously failing. Kennedy’s formal 
pronouncements, to be sure, have been rather vague, but in one 
of his news conferences he specifically said that American policy 
in Laos would aim at “an uncommitted country . . . not domin- 
ated by either side”; and press briefings by State Department 
spokesmen (see, for example, the New York Times of February 
4th) have given the impression that the new Congo policy is no 
longer to back the Kasavubu-Mobutu clique but to assemble a 
government representing all factions, including Lumumba and 
his followers.* 

When we look more closely at the fine print, however, we 
get a very different impression. A Washington story by William 
J. Jorden in the New York Times of February 5th spells out the 
“new” policy toward Laos. Khrushchev’s talk about peaceful co- 
existence, it seems, is to be put to a test: “Washington will in 
effect be saying to Moscow . . . if you mean what you say let’s 


* As we write, the report comes from the Congo indicating that Lumumba 
has been foully murdered by the Belgian lackey Tshombe. The day will 
surely come when the Belgians and their abettors in New York and Wash- 
ington will bitterly regret this monstrous act. Lumumba’s stature as the 
great martyred hero of Congolese nationalism and African solidarity is 
now assured, and his memory will act as a powerful inspiration to the 
coming revolution that will sweep away for all time the last remnants of 
as vile a form of human exploitation and degradation as the world has 
ever seen. 
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begin in Laos.” And to what kind of peaceful coexistence agree- 
ment will the Russians be asked to put their signature? First, 
since Moscow perversely refuses to sanction the recall of the 
Indian-Canadian-Polish Control Commission on the basis of 
instructions “to work through the King of Laos and therefore, 
by implication, through the government he has approved, that 
of Premier Boun Oum,” Washington’s idea is to get a commis- 
sion of “unquestioned neutrals” to endorse the American position 
that Boun Oum’s regime is the only legitimate authority in Laos. 
“It would then be clear to all, Washington feels, that the anti- 
government forces were indeed ‘rebels’ and that Soviet supplies 
flowing to them by air and land were both a violation of the 
1954 Geneva accords and open intervention in the affairs of a 
sovereign state.” Dazzled by this revelation, the Russians would 
then be expected to cease aid to those who claim that Souvanna 
Phouma’s is the only legitimate government. Next, an “inter- 
national group” would disarm Boun Oum’s opponents, and an 
international conference would be called to certify to that gentle- 
man’s neutrality and to give guarantees against any further inter- 
ference in Laotian affairs. 

Before passing judgment on this little scheme, one has first 
to inquire into the credentials of Mr. Boun Oum and his col- 
leagues. Here, unfortunately for Washington, the facts are all too 
well known, not only to Moscow but to the rest of the world as 
well, including especially the “unquestioned neutrals.” The Sou- 
vanna Phouma government, which preceded Boun Oum and was 
universally recognized as the legitimate Laotian government, was 
driven out of the country’s capital by a right-wing military revolt 
which was organized, financed, and supplied by the United 
States. To carry out this coup, the American authorities in Laos, 
headed by J. Graham Parsons, then Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs, deliberately and repeatedly deceived and double- 
crossed the legal Laotian government. Souvanna Phouma told 
the whole sordid story in an interview with a New York Times 
correspondent (printed in the issue of January 20) who fully 
confirmed from other sources the accuracy of Souvanna 
Phouma’s charges. We have space for only a brief quotation: 


The 59-year-old Prince . . . let the full weight of his fury 
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fall on Mr. Parsons. 

“He understood nothing about Asia and nothing about Laos,” 
the Prince said. “The Assistant Secretary of State is the most repre- 
hensible and nefarious of men. 

“He is the ignominious architect of disastrous American policy 
toward Laos. He and others like him are directly responsible for the 
recent spilling of Lao blood.” 

“What I shall never forgive the United States for, however,” 
he added, “is the fact that it betrayed me, that it double-crossed 
me and my government.”* 


In the light of all this, to demand that the Soviet Union 
show its sincerity about peaceful coexistence by sanctioning the 
Boun Oum farce (Souvanna Phouma, in the same interview, 
described Boun Oum and his colleagues as “a group of clowns” ) 
is surely an unsurpassable piece of arrogance and effrontery. It 
is as though a man who had just stolen $1,000 from his neighbor 
demanded that the neighbor stay away from the police and sign 
a statement saying that the money was a gift. Should he refuse, 
he would be branded an aggressive character who altogether 
lacked a desire for peaceful, neighborly coexistence. 

So much for the “new” Laotian policy of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. The Congo can be treated more briefly. According 
to E. W. Kenworthy’s dispatch from Washington in the New 
York Times of February 4th, “The Kennedy administration is 
convinced that a new ‘federalized’ government in the Congo, 
embracing the leaders of all the factions, offers the only hope of 
preventing that nation from sliding from chaos into full civil 
war.” Anyone who has followed events in the Congo with even 
minimal attention will at once recognize that the dog is buried in 
the word “federalized.” The struggle over the constitutional 
structure of the new Congo state is no mere academic debate 
between advocates of differing forms of government. It is a 
struggle between, on the one hand those who want an inde- 
pendent Congo committed to the fullest attainable economic de- 
velopment for the benefit of the Congolese people, and on the 
other hand those who want to keep the Congo a weak, divided, 


* Any American who can read this whole dispatch without a deep feeling 
of shame has already lost all moral sense. What are we to think, then, of 
the fact that this same J. Graham Parsons has been appointed by none 
other than John Fitzgerald Kennedy to be his new Ambassador to Sweden? 
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and permanently exploitable colony of giant Belgian and Ameri- 
can mining and financial corporations. Before independence, the 
Belgians actually promoted a unitary form of government in the 
belief that they could best protect their interests by controlling 
and manipulating one central government. They soon found that 
they were wrong, that the centralized governmental structure 
was rapidly becoming a weapon in the hands of the radical na- 
tionalists in their struggle to gain genuine independence and to 
modernize and develop their society. The Belgians therefore 
quickly switched their support to various separatist movements 
based on tribal and localized economic vested interests (Kasa- 
vubu is essentially a tribal leader, and Tshombe is a businessman 
grown fat off the leavings from the imperialist table). It is either 
blatant hypocrisy or abysmal ignorance to pretend or claim that 
this fundamental struggle can be patched up or compromised by 
forming some sort of “federalized” government. The formation 
of such a government would be the greatest victory for the 
colonialists and their stooges, the greatest defeat for the forces of 
progress in the Congo. There is not the slightest chance that the 
Lumumbists will fall into this clumsy trap, or that Lumumba’s 
partisans abroad, whether in Ghana or Guinea or the Soviet 
Union, will accept anything less than real independence and 
unity for the new Congo Republic. 

It thus appears that the Kennedy administration’s “new” 
Congo policy is no newer than its “new” Laos policy. They are 
the same old bankrupt and discredited policies that have already 
brought chaos and bloodshed to the Congolese and Laotian 
peoples and carry with them a grave threat of new international 
wars. Do the Washington policy-makers really not understand 
this? Or are they acting from ulterior motives that have nothing 
to do with settling the Laos and Congo crises? 

It is hard to tell. Kennedy and his aides are undoubtedly 
intelligent men, but unfortunately there are only indirect and 
tenuous connections between intelligence and insight into his- 
torical situations. It is quite possible for the most brilliant man 
to act like the worst fool if he lacks an understanding of the 
situation in which he is placed. And, as we have often argued in 
these pages, the ideological blinkers worn by even the wisest 
members of the American ruling class prevent them from seeing 
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more than a small part of the truth about the world in which 
they live. It is not impossible that Kennedy and his advisers have 
only confused ideas about why recent policies in Laos and the 
Congo have been failing so ignominiously. To the extent that 
this is so, they can hardly be expected to come up with more 
successful policies. 

But there is another factor which is probably even more 
important in the present context. Eisenhower’s foreign policy 
failed not only in the sense of exacerbating rather than con- 
tributing to the settlement of crises like those in Laos and the 
Congo; it also failed in the sense that time and again it put the 
United States in the worst possible light in the eyes of the world, 
making it appear as the open champion of reaction and the de- 
clared enemy of peace. This aspect of the American failure the 
Kennedy crowd understands very well and can be expected to 
take strenuous measures to remedy. From now on we can antici- 
pate that American policies will be made to appear as new and 
attractive as possible and that no effort will be spared to lay the 
blame for their failure, not on their reactionary and anti-human 
essence, but rather on the bad faith and evil intentions of the 
other side. To put the matter in a different way, the Kennedy 
administration has neither the understanding nor the will to 
shape a foreign policy designed to settle the great crises of our 
time and thus to end the cold war; instead, it will devote its 
talents and energies to shaping a foreign policy which will attract 
the support of the uncommitted and wavering nations and 
peoples of the world and in this fashion help to win the cold war. 

It is primarily in this light that the allegedly new Laos and 
Congo policies are to be interpreted—as a sort of global Madison 
Avenue operation aimed at persuading the people of the world 
that the bad old days are gone and a new era of enlightened 
reasonableness has dawned. All the evidence to date indicates 
that nothing of the sort has happened, or is likely to happen in 
the foreseeable future. Apart from packaging and labels, the 
products being peddled by Kennedy are the same as those 
peddled by Truman and Eisenhower before him—cold war, 
arms race, misery, and disaster. It can do no good to deceive 
ourselves or anyone else about this ominous fact. 


(February 12, 1961) 
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WHICH WAY FOR LATIN AMERICA? 


BY LEO HUBERMAN 


Two thirds of the people of the world are permanently 
hungry. 

Among the hungriest are the people of Latin America. Their 
poverty is shown by the income figures. In 1953, when Fidel 
Castro first took up arms against Batista, average annual per 
capita income for Mississippi, the poorest state in the United 
States, was $829. For most of the Latin American countries, it 
was under $300, or less than 40 percent of Mississippi's. 

A per capita income of less than $300 a year marks a 
country as “underdeveloped.” What is an underdeveloped 
country like? The best short answer to that question that I have 
seen comes from the excellent pamphlet, One Hundred Coun- 
tries, One and One Quarter Billion People, by Paul Hoffman, 
published in 1960 by the Committee for International Economic 
Growth, Washington, D.C.: 


Everyone knows an underdeveloped country when he sees one. 
It is a country characterized by poverty, with beggars in the cities, 
and villages eking out a bare subsistence in the rural areas. It is a 
country lacking in factories of its own, usually with inadequate 
supplies of power and light. It usually has insufficient roads and 
railroads, insufficient government services, poor communications. It 
has few hospitals, and few institutions of higher learning. Most of its 
people cannot read or write. In spite of the generally prevailing 
poverty of the people, it may have isolated islands of wealth, with a 
few persons living in luxury. Its banking system is poor; small loans 
have to be obtained through money lenders who are often little 
better than extortionists, Another striking characteristic of an under- 
developed country is that its exports to other countries usually con- 
sist almost entirely of raw materials, ores, or fruits, or some staple 
product with possibly a small admixture of luxury handicrafts. 
Often the extraction or cultivation of these raw material exports is 
in the hands of foreign companies. 


This is the text of a talk given to the Swarthmore College International 
Club, December 16, 1960. 
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This description fits most of the Latin American countries 
like a glove. Take the last part—‘‘its exports to other countries 
usually consist almost entirely of raw materials, ores, or fruits’ — 
and consider a few figures for the proportion of total exports: 
Chile—copper 71 percent; Bolivia—tin 58 percent; Brazil— 
coffee 62 percent; Honduras—bananas 57 percent; Cuba—sugar 
79 percent; Venezuela—oil 92 percent. These figures show how 
much the economies of the Latin American countries are in im- 
balance—so distorted that though they are predominantly agri- 
cultural countries, yet they must import large quantities of the 
food they eat. 

Are these poverty-stricken nations poor because they lack 
natural resources? Not at all. They have an abundance of the 
resources necessary to make a country rich. No continent in the 
world compares with Latin America in the amount of cultivable, 
high-yield soil, or in reserves of timber. List the metals important 
to industrial development—copper, tin, iron, silver, gold, zinc, 
lead—all of them and many others, as well as oil, are found in 
great abundance in Latin America. 

And so it is with many of the other underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. They too are rich in natural resources—yet the 
masses of their people remain hungry, unemployed, poorly 
clothed, badly housed, illiterate, disease-ridden. This has been 
their lot for many years, but today something new has been 
added. Where formerly the hungry of the earth accepted their 
lot as the decree of fate, now they no longer do so. They have 
learned that hunger, illiteracy, disease, need not be the “natural 
order” of things. They know now that there is a way out. They 
want to change their status from that of an underdeveloped 
country to that of a developed country—and they want to do it 
fast. 

What is the best way to bring about that change as rapidly 
as possible? Can it best be done via capitalism or socialism? 

To find the answer to that question we must first ask, what 
are the forces that promote economic development? What is 
there about the rich countries of the world that marks them off 
from the poor countries? Compare the underdeveloped country 
of India with the highly developed country, the United States. 
What does the United States have that India lacks? One thing, 
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for example, is steel. The per capita production of steel in India 
in 1955-1956 was less than 7 lIbs.; in the United States it was 
1300 Ibs. At the same time, India had three times more reserves 
of iron ore than the United States. From iron ore steel is made. 
But in 1955-1956, the United States had roughly 200 times more 
steel per person than India had. And because it had more steel, 
it had more and better tools and machinery with which it made 
more goods which gave it a higher standard of living. 

The lesson is plain. It is not enough to have a wealth of 
natural resources—they must be used effectively. That means 
they must be worked on and processed, not in the older slower 
ways, but with the newer, more efficient, more scientific tech- 
niques that go with the use of machinery. An underdeveloped 
country is one which has fallen behind technologically. The 
answer for India—and it is the same for all the underdeveloped 
countries—is to increase the stock of tools and machinery, to 
transform the processes of production through the application of 
modern technology. In short the answer is, to industrialize. 

How can this be done? So long as man produced just enough 
to feed and clothe himself—but no more—then the possibility of 
economic development did not exist. But when man learned to 
produce more than was required for his own sustenance, that 
additional amount, the surplus above his needs, could be ac- 
cumulated and invested in such a way as to make the community 
progressively richer.* 

Everything depends on what is done with the margin above 
the subsistence needs of society, the difference between what a 
country produces and what it consumes—the economic surplus. 
From the point of view of economic development, of industrializ- 
ing a country, there is a right way and a wrong way to use the 
economic surplus. If it is siphoned off by the wealthy and 
powerful and spent on luxurious living, as King Saud does with 
the hundreds of millions of dollars he receives in oil royalties; or 
if it is appropriated by an imperialist power, as the United States 
did in Cuba; or if it is hoarded, or spent on jewelry and trinkets; 
or if it is wasted on the upkeep of a corrupt government, or (the 


*. The best analysis of the problem of underdeveloped countries—a real 


contribution to the subject—is The Political Economy of Growth by Paul 
A. Baran, Monthly Review Press, 1957. 
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typical Latin-American way) on the maintenance of a military 
establishment designed to preserve the status quo, then there will 
be no real economic development. 

But if the economic surplus is properly mobilized and di- 
rected, if it is invested in new skills, in factories and railways and 
machines to make machines, that is, if it is invested in the means 
of production, then there will be economic development. Where 
the economic surplus was so utilized, as in the countries of north- 
western Europe during the past few centuries, there modern in- 
dustry was created and the countries became rich. 

In these capitalist countries in the period of the Industrial 
Revolution and after, the process went along these lines: to their 
domestically produced economic surplus were added fabulous 
amounts of gold, silver, and treasures accumulated through the 
conquest and plunder of countries in North and South America, 
Africa, and Asia. The labor force needed for the factories came 
from peasants pushed off the land and handicraftsmen unable to 
compete with the new machine-made goods. The workers, often 
including women and very young children, were paid miserably 
low wages—just enough to keep them alive in unsanitary, over- 
crowded slum hovels. Working conditions in the badly-ventilated, 
poorly-lighted factories were inhuman. Profits to the employers, 
the industrial bourgeoisie, were high; these profits were saved 
then plowed back into the business; to this capital was added 
further continued plunder from other lands as well as borrowed 
capital from abroad. 

The industrial bourgeoisie met with the opposition of the 
feudal lords whose way of life was being disrupted. It overcame 
this opposition and became the dominant class in society. Thus it 
was in a position to control the state and use the state machinery 
for the continued exploitation of the peasants and workers and 
to advance its own interests. Karl Marx, describing the process, 
said of the industrial bourgeoisie: “They all employ the power 
of the State, the concentrated and organized force of society, to 
hasten, hothouse fashion, the transformation of the feudal mode 
of production into the capitalist mode, and to shorten the transi- 
tion.” (Capital, Kerr ed., Vol. I, p. 823.) 

Production was increased, the profits were again saved and 
reinvested, and newer and better and bigger machines were in- 
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vented and put into operation. At the same time the technical 
advances comparable to those made in manufacturing were made 
in agriculture also, so that over the years, fewer and fewer people 
on the land were turning out more and more farm products to 
feed the swelling population working in industry in the cities. In 
this process of industrial development the countries were them- 
selves transformed; such far-reaching changes in the way produc- 
tion was organized and carried on brought inevitable changes in 
the lives of the people. 

This is an oversimplified, thumbnail sketch of the industrial 
development process in the capitalist countries of northwestern 
Europe. There were variations in the different countries, of 
course, but this was roughly the pattern. Industrial development 
in the United States was markedly different in several respects 
but here too the basic pattern of accumulated capital and pro- 
ductivity—of large profits, large savings, investment, increased 
production, reinvestment of savings—was the same. And, to the 
surprise of many of you, I am sure, the role of the State in this 
country was also of tremendous importance just as it had been 
in Europe. Professor E. S. Mason, in his Promoting Economic 
Development (1955) says on this subject: 


Most Americans are unaware of the extent to which the 
Federal and State governments promoted the early economic de- 
velopment of the United States through the provision of social 
capital in the form of canals, river development, turnpikes, railway 
facilities, and the like. The provision of public works of this sort by 
government was, of course, essential to the expansion of private 
investment. 


These were the methods, then, whereby capital was accu- 
mulated and industry built up in the developed capitalist coun- 
tries over hundreds of years. 

This basic pattern for capitalist economic development, 
modified to suit the special conditions prevailing in the first 
socialist country in the world, brought the desired result there, 
too. When the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia in 1917, their 
country was way behind the United States and the advanced 
countries of northwest Europe. The Communists wanted to catch 
up—fast. They felt the necessity of getting rich quick and they 
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were determined to take all the steps necessary for economic 
development—no matter how great the cost. 

Where industrialization was a happen-so in the capitalist 
countries, with individual profit-seeking entrepreneurs as the 
driving force, in the socialist USSR where the economic surplus 
was socially controlled, it was a planned effort, with the govern- 
ment as the sole owner of the means of production deciding just 
how the economic surplus was to be invested to achieve the 
desired goal. 

The Soviet planners were faced with a difficult choice. The 
people were ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. Investment in con- 
sumers’ goods plant would furnish more to eat, more clothes to 
wear, more houses to live in right away; investment in produc- 
tion for consumption would mean more immediate well-being, 
more of the necessary things of life now. But (and it was an im- 
portant but) if this policy were to be followed, there would be 
little more in the distant future than in the next few years. 

On the other hand, if whatever capital investment was avail- 
able from taxation and savings and exports were poured into 
building factories, machinery, power dams, and railways, then 
there would be less to eat, drink, and wear now, but there would 
be much more later. Investment in the means of production for 
capital goods meant sacrifices now—but well-being in the future. 

The Soviet Union chose the second path and poured all 
available resources into expanding the country’s productive plant. 
Coming late on the industrialization scene it had the advantage 
—as have all the underdeveloped countries—of immediately 
adopting the latest, most improved techniques of production that 
the earlier industrialized nations had perfected after centuries of 
development. It could skip the intermediate stages of technical 
evolution and start with the most advanced methods. But in all 
other respects it had to start from scratch. Practically every other 
advanced country in the world, the United States included, had 
been helped on the road to industrialization by foreign capital 
which enabled it to buy the machinery and other supplies it 
needed while it was beginning to put up its own factories. For the 
Communists, for a long time, there was no such help, and when 
it did come the terms were outrageously onerous. 

But in spite of the many hardships, the people of the Soviet 
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Union continued their forced march toward industrialization. 
There was always an acute shortage of consumption goods, the 
population was squeezed in a hundred different ways so the eco- 
nomic surplus could be made larger and invested and reinvested 
in heavy industry; the sacrifices and suffering were tremendous— 
forced labor, imposed collectivization of agriculture at breakneck 
speed, an omnipotent secret police with its inevitable accompani- 
ment of false arrests, imprisonment, executions. 

At the same time, an advanced health and social security 
program was instituted, an illiterate nation was educated in 
schools which are today the envy of the most advanced nations 
of the capitalist world. The caliber of Soviet education and the 
quality of its industrial skill and technological know-how were 
demonstrated in an unforgettably dramatic fashion with the 
launching of Sputniks I and II in the fall of 1957. After that 
remarkable achievement, Soviet statistics of incomparably rapid 
industrial growth could no longer be dismissed as mere propa- 
ganda; no longer could there be any doubt that the Soviet goal 
of economic development had been achieved in the record time 
of 40 years. The USSR had done in four decades what capitalist 
countries had taken three centuries to accomplish. Today the 
Soviet Union is one of the world’s greatest industrialized nations; 
it is in a position, at long last, to begin to furnish its people with 
the consumption goods and everything else that makes for a 
high standard of living that they have for so long been without. 

Which way for Latin America? Will it be the capitalist way, 
or the socialist way? Will it be the capitalist system with private 
ownership of the means of production, based on the premise that 
the self-interest of the business man is sure to benefit the nation; 
that if only individuals are left free to make as much profit as 
they can, the whole of society must be better off; that the best 
way to get things done is to let capitalists make as much profit as 
possible out of doing them; and that, as an inevitable by-product 
of the process, the needs of the people will be served? 

Or will it be the socialist system with public ownership of 
the means of production and centralized planning, based on a 
revolutionary change involving the reconstruction of society along 
entirely different lines: instead of individual effort for individual 
profit—collective effort for collective benefit; instead of anarchic 
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production for profit—planned production for use, insuring jobs 
for all, all the time, with economic security from the cradle to 
the grave? 

My own answer is that the Latin American countries—and 
all other underdeveloped countries—cannot take the steps neces- 
sary for economic development unless they choose the socialist 
way. Political independence, though of the utmost importance, 
is not enough; they must win economic independence too. And 
economic independence in the sense of establishing their own 
control over their own economic surplus so they can apply it to 
productive capital investment for the planned economic develop- 
ment of the whole nation, involves those far-reaching social 
changes which spell revolution and socialism. 

Cuba is showing the way. In the New York Times Magazine 
of Sunday, December 4, 1960, Senator Mike Mansfield address- 
ed himself to “The Basic Problem of Latin America.” Here is 
what he proposes must be done by any Latin American nation 
that wishes to develop: 


(1) It must act, at once, to alleviate the most glaring in- 
adequacies in diet, housing and health from which tens of millions 
of people suffer. 

(2) It must improve agriculture by diversifying crops, broaden- 
ing land ownership, expanding cultivable acreage and introducing 
modern agricultural techniques on a wide scale in order to increase 
production, particularly of food. 

(3) It must bring about the establishment of a steadily ex- 
panding range of industries. 

(4) It must wipe out illiteracy within a few years and provide 
adequate facilities to educate an ever-increasing number of highly 
trained technicians, specialists and professionals to provide the 
whole range of modern services. 

(5) It must end the relative isolation of the beachheads from 
the interiors and the parts of the interior from one another by a 
vast enlargement of existing systems of transportation and com- 
munications. 


Now the interesting thing about this excellent prescription 
for curing the ills of the Latin American countries is that it is an 
age-old remedy prescribed by equally competent doctors years 
and years ago. In different words which said the same thing, it 
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was prescribed for Cuba by the Foreign Policy Association in 
1935, by the World Bank in 1950, and by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce in 1956; but the medicine was never 
swallowed—until the revolutionary government of Cuba came 
to power. Now, at long last, the things that needed doing, the 
measures for making Cuba a healthy instead of a sick nation, 
have been taken. What Senator Mansfield and the Foreign 
Policy Association and the World Bank and the Department of 
Commerce said had to be done is being done—in socialist Cuba. 
But it is not being done in any of the capitalist-feudal, colonial 
countries of Latin America. Nor, I am suggesting, can it be done 
in those countries unless and until they too have their own 
socialist revolutions. 

This is the lesson to be learned from the Cuban Revolution 
—a vitally important lesson for all Latin American countries. 
The experience of Cuba proves beyond a doubt that a social 
revolution is an indispensable precondition for the initiation of 
economic growth and social development. 

Cuba, before the Revolution, demonstrated the extent of 
mismanagement, inefficiency, waste, and exploitation imposed 
upon an underdeveloped country by monopoly capitalism. The 
mere removal of the imperialist yoke enabled revolutionary Cuba 
to put into immediate cultivation vast areas of fertile land pre- 
viously neglected or misused by absentee landowners, to put to 
immediate use industrial capacity previously kept idle. The adop- 
tion of a centrally planned economy is enabling Cuba to go 
further, to lay the groundwork of a balanced, healthy, cultured, 
and eventually rich society. 

That is the lesson of Cuba for underdeveloped countries— 
that without a social revolution there is no possibility of going 
beyond the introduction of largely ineffectual reforms. The ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union and of China proved it before; now 
Cuba has proved it again. The Latin American countries may 
not have learned the lesson from distant Russia and China, but it 
will be driven home to them by the example of neighboring Cuba. 
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EXCEPTIONALISM RE-EXAMINED 


BY MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 


“American exceptionalism” is the doctrine that, whatever 
may happen in the world outside, economic class conflict in 
America will not in the foreseeable future overstep the polite 
bounds of a party system which limits our effective political 
choice to rival compromises. Consideration of socialism or fascism 
in America is a waste of time, because /t Can’t Happen Here. 
This position was discussed, labelled, accepted (by Social Demo- 
crats), rejected (by Communists) in the 1920’s. I propose to 
reconsider it a long generation later. 

A doctrine very much like American exceptionalism is 
generations older than the 1920’s, and has been applied to the 
Anglo-Saxon world and much of Western Europe as well as to 
America. This is the doctrine that in countries with a certain 
mystic genius for self-government, political equality can coexist 
peacefully with extremes of political and social inequality. Ra- 
tionalist political philosophers had seen democracy as culminating 
in the economic lynching of “the rich, the well-born, and the 
able” by the plebeian mob. Their sentimental successors, the 
Victorian liberal democrats, said no—at least, not in countries 
with appropriate racial backgrounds and mystical geniuses, 
where the poor knew their places. American exceptionalism is an 
offshoot of Victorian liberal democracy, supportable not only by 
considerations of racism and gentility but also by hard economic 
and social facts to which we can now turn. 


I 


Like Schopenhauer’s “principle of sufficient reason,” ex- 
ceptionalism has a fourfold root. Avoiding any direct stand for 
or against the doctrine itself, we may list four attractive explana- 


This is a condensed revision of an essay entitled “The American Dis- 
tribution and Inflation Problems” which appeared in the Annals of the 
Hitotsubashi Academy (Tokyo) for April 1959. The author is Professor of 
Economics at the University of Minnesota, 
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tions for the comparative attenuation of the class struggle in 
America, and in the case of each explanation consider the 
chances that it will remain as relevant in the future as it has 
been in the past. 

(1) First and foremost is the famous American standard of 
living. Apologists for the “American way of life” never tire of 
lauding it; it goes a long way toward explaining American ex- 
ceptionalism all by itself. It is hard to argue effectively against 
a system that provides “roast beef and apple pie,” as the Soviets 
and Chinese try to do, without enjoying similar goodies oneself, 
as they do not. How effective the “roast beef and apple pie” 
argument will remain in future years depends upon the compara- 
tive rapidity of the growth of consumption standards in America 
on the one hand, and in the socialist countries on the other. In 
addition, if Professor J. K. Galbraith is right to argue, as he does 
in The Affluent Society, that the utility of further increments of 
such privately produced goods as roast beef, apple pie, and tail 
fins to the representative American may be approaching zero, it 
follows that the implications are distinctly pessimistic for the 
propaganda appeal of the American way, even if we should win 
the battle of the growth rates. 

Lenin once said that the road to London and Paris led 
through Peking and Calcutta. Perhaps it does, The road to New 
York and Chicago also leads through more and better workers’ 
housing than in Moscow and Leningrad. 

(2) Second in importance among the roots of American 
exceptionalism has been the American tradition of social mobility, 
highest of any major capitalist country. A substantial minority, 
if not the absolute majority, of white Protestant manual workers 
in America have always felt that the road to success, involving a 
rise out of the working class, lay open to them or to their more 
able children. In the 19th century this road passed through in- 
dependent entrepreneurship, sometimes involving competition 
with one’s former employers but more often a move toward the 
frontier (or toward the suburban edge of town). Until nearly 
1900, as Sumner Schlichter argued in his book The American 
Economy, the number of independent proprietors (mainly 
farmers) did in fact approach the number of wage and salary 
earners in the American labor force. This made the belief quite 
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plausible that a significant fraction of the labor rank and file 
could rise to independent and stable entrepreneurship. What in 
Europe or Asia would have been the leadership in the working 
class was actually able to rise in just this way—and voted ac- 
cordingly. 

This particular form of social mobility seems to have lost 
most of its force today, but a new form has replaced it. This new 
form centers in the public school and university system—particu- 
larly the colleges of business, education, and law—which has 
opened the path to the upper reaches of the corporate bureau- 
cracy to the more able among the workers’ children. Upward 
movement out of manual labor, in this view (associated with the 
California school of sociologists*), is as strong as ever. It has 
only changed its form. Where the upward path once led through 
competition with one’s erstwhile employers, it now leads through 
joining them as a junior executive or management interne or 
college-trained technician of one sort or another. 

It is certainly true that a large fraction of what would in 
Europe and Asia be the leaders of the working-class movement do 
in America rise in just this manner, but the conclusions to be 
drawn from this fact are not necessarily those of the California 
school. One set of personal traits is required for success as an in- 
dependent competitive entrepreneur, more or less against the will 
of the established firms. Quite a different set is required to rise as 
an intellectual valet de chambre by the favor and grace of one’s 
superiors. When mobility is closed to the competitive, combative 
type, he may become a leader of revolt and a menace to the 
established order. Whether mobility is closed or open to the com- 
placent corporate bureaucrat makes no difference: such types 
are notoriously less influential among their equals than among 
their “betters.” It follows that the change in the form of Ameri- 
can social mobility, concentrating it on the yes-man and hand- 
shaker while shunting the rough-and-ready fighter toward labor 
and the Left, is a danger to the enterprise system, even though 
the measured amount of upward mobility may have actually 
risen in the process. 

One further aspect of the mobility question deserves more 

* The leading figures in this school are Reinhard Bendix and Seymour 
Martin Lipset. 
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attention than it has received. Upward mobility has been fur- 
thered in the past by a tendency (denounced by Social Darwin- 
ians as dysgenic) for the upper classes to fall considerably short 
of reproducing themselves. The poor boy’s chance of success was 
raised because the rich did not have enough sons, sons-in-law, 
and nephews to go round. The new suburban aristocracy, how- 
ever, raises its offspring by the half dozen instead of by the pair. 
Unless the economy increases its growth rate sharply, simple 
nepotism may become a more serious block to upward mobility 
in the 1960’s and 1970’s than it has ever been before. 

(3) A third important factor working against class conflict 
in America has been the lack of cultural unity among American 
workingmen. To a greater extent than in any other advanced 
industrial country, American workers have been divided into 
mutually suspicious and sometimes positively hostile camps by 
differences in race, color, language, and national origin. (We 
may Note in passing that while such suspicion and hostility have 
on occasion been fomented and furthered by employers, this is 
not a sufficient explanation of their rise and significance.) This 
working-class disunity is the less attractive side of the famous 
American melting pot. But like the melting pot itself it has 
tended to decrease in importance since quantitative restrictions 
on immigration were enacted in the 1920's, and since the im- 
migrants and their children have had time to learn the English 
language. With the important exception of Negroes, Mexicans, 
and Puerto Ricans, American minority groups have improved 
their position both steadily and drastically in the last generation. 
Along with this improvement, the importance of cultural divi- 
sions in the working class has been decreasing as well. The rise of 
industrial unions, with membership and office-holding open to 
minorities on nearly equal terms, has been and is significant in 
breaking down these divisions, just as “lily-white” unionism and 
the “Jim Crow” local have been important in maintaining them. 

(4) For however long the practical alternative to the 
American system remains the type of socialism represented by the 
proletarian dictatorships of Russia and China, the whole liberal- 
democratic tradition stands in the way of undue concern with 
problems of class conflict or even income redistribution. For all 
its periodic and geographical imperfections in practice, the 
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American constitutional system has given civilian Americans and 
particularly American intellectuals a taste for civil liberties. They 
will give up these liberties for proletarian socialism less easily than 
civilian Russians and Chinese, including Russian and Chinese 
intellectuals, abandoned for proletarian socialism vague promises 
of similar liberties some time in the future. 

At the same time it is impossible to deny the charge from the 
socialist side, that the allegedly free competition in ideas result- 
ing from our liberal-democratic tradition is weighted heavily in 
practice toward whatever views are most congenial to business 
interests, and hence away from class conflict, socialism, or equali- 
tarianism. Newspapers and magazines, radio and TV, political 
campaigns all cost money in increasing amounts. Organs which 
appeal to wealthy advertisers and sponsors buy mass audiences, 
while the uncensored Left has to content itself with grubby little 
bookstores on the fringes of Greenwich villages and college 
campuses. 


II 

Four main roots of American exceptionalism, including 
American unconcern with problems of class conflict and distribu- 
tion of income, wealth, and economic power, have now been 
considered. They extend deeply into the American past, but, as 
we have seen, their relevance for the future is much less obvious. 
Two of the four seem already to be declining in their efficacy: 
these are American social mobility and the cultural disunity of 
American workers. The two others may be expected to decline 
as well, when and if socialist states raise the living standards and 
improve the civil liberties of their peoples—as the Soviet Union 
has begun perceptibly to do since Stalin’s death: these remaining 
roots of American exceptionalism are the American standard of 
living and the American liberal-democratic tradition. 

What then can be expected to remain? Apparently very 
little. We may apparently forecast increasing concern in America 
with class conflict and with the redistribution of income and 
wealth. Since the poor, almost by definition, dominate the 
American electorate, this implies a steady drift to the Left in 
constitutional American politics. The dominance of the New and 
Fair Deals in the Democratic Party since 1932 and the failure of 
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Senator Taft and Senator Goldwater’s conservative forces to re- 
capture their traditional control of the Republican Party are bits 
of evidence in this direction. 

Offsetting this leftward drift, as the popular demand for 
redistribution approaches the dimensions of class conflict, the re- 
sistance to it may be expected to take anti-democratic forms. By 
anti-democratic forms we mean, to put it bluntly, fascism of 
some sort. The late unlamented Senator McCarthy was in this 
view an ancestor of bigger and worse McCarthys to come, a 
Gregor Strasser to some future Adolf Hitler. The conflict or con- 
tradiction between political democracy and economic oligarchy 
portends a “Coming Struggle for Power.” The antagonists will 
be equalitarianism of a New Deal or socialist strain, and some 
sort of fascism dedicated to preservation of the economic status 
quo. 

This position, while lacking merits of originality, still ap- 
pears fantastic to most Americans, including several academic 
generations of the writer’s colleagues and students. This is be- 
cause there has arisen since approximately 1940 a new and, thus 
far, effective fifth root of American unconcern with class con- 
flict, or what Galbraith calls a truce on the distribution front. 
This new fifth root, while by no means uniquely American, has 
been uniquely useful in America in combating equalitarian sub- 
version of capitalistic economic institutions. I refer to the social 
lubricant of inflation. 

Class conflict takes, in the first instance on the economic 
front, the form of demands for redistribution of income and 
wealth. Demands for redistribution are themselves first expressed 
as demands for more money—not demands for more relative to 
someone else or to some other economic class, but demands for 
more in the absolute sense. What practical men are after is not 
a higher income share but a higher money wage or a higher 
money price. And inflation permits even the most unreasonable 
and mutually inconsistent of conflicting demands to be granted 
in large part. Moreover, when the conflicting demands are 
largely granted, class conflict is averted at the expense of the 
general price level—meaning the fixed income group of salaried 
persons and rentiers. The result, as regards production, output, 
employment, and the rate of economic growth? Normally favor- 
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able at the outset, since strikes and shutdowns can be avoided, 
morale improved, and employment increased. The result, as 
regards the distribution of income and wealth? Very littlk—most 
of what inflation gives the workers in wage increases it takes 
away in higher prices. The position of the worker relative to his 
bosses (the corporate “top brass”) is practically unchanged, 
unless one or the other has had the misfortune to heed appeals to 
save in liquid form. As regards redistribution, the whole process 
must be done over again at the next contract renegotiation or the 
next farm parity computation, with much the same result. 

When inflation serves a social function, such as the lubrica- 
tion of class conflict and the evasion of basic issues of distribution, 
one may expect measures for its control and containment to be 
feeble and weak—to suffer, in other words, from a certain policy 
paralysis. So inflation controls have in fact become in most capi- 
talist countries, and so they are in the United States. The result 
is the phenomenon known variously as “creeping,” “secular,” 
and “ratchet” inflation; there is no need to illustrate its operation 
to an American audience in 1960. 


III 

Authoritative voices are seldom lacking to defend whatever 
is being done by persons in control, and so it is here. A substan- 
tial minority (perhaps even a majority) of American economists 
support the inflationist line. Deflation, once permitted, is hard to 
halt. Full employment, once lapsed, is hard to restore. Growth, 
once retarded, is hard to accelerate. Class conflict, once aroused, 
is hard to pacify. 

This is not the place to reply to such views in technical 
detail. They have the backing of the American Keynesian School 
headed by Professors Alvin Hansen and Seymour Harris of Har- 
vard, not to mention such anti-Keynesian inflationists as the late 
Professor Slichter. Nor is this the place to present any palatable 
policies of inflation control. All I can do is to put two proposi- 
tions. First, the burden of mollifying and retarding class conflict 
in America has come to rest to an increasing extent on monetary 
inflation. Second, the efficacy of inflation in mollifying and re- 
tarding class conflict can hardly be of long duration. Reasons for 
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accepting the first proposition took up the longer part of this 
essay; let us turn to the second proposition. 

The standard pessimistic note on inflation as a solvent for 
the ills of capitalism was sounded by Lenin in a statement made 
famous by Keynes: “The best way to destroy the capitalist sys- 
tem is to debauch the currency.” Lenin, of course, was talking of 
catastrophic printing-press inflations (Germany, 1921-1923; 
China, 1937-1949) rather than the steady erosion of the pur- 
chasing power of money by the wage-price ratchet. Nevertheless, 
his differences with the “slow inflation” school may not be so 
great after all. The difficulty with the inflationist solution for 
class conflict and economic distribution seems to be this: neither 
workers nor capitalists retain their “money illusion” very long. 
(By “money iliusion” is meant the belief that “a dollar is a 
dollar,” and that changes in purchasing power will be of small 
amplitude and will offset each other.) Once this illusion has been 
dissipated, the attitudes of all parties in collective bargaining and 
price administration undergo decisive changes. Rather than con- 
tenting themselves with the money gains which can be granted to 
all parties at the cost of a little mild inflation, the pressure groups 
now explicitly seek gains which will keep them abreast or ahead 
of whatever inflation they expect. Once this happens, the infla- 
tion itself must be greater every year than was anticipated—in 
which case Lenin’s warning comes into its own. The substantial 
rentier sub-class of capitalists is thrown to the wolves, or prob- 
lems of distribution come out into the open by the disappoint- 
ment of substantial bodies of businessmen and workers as regards 
their real incomes and the security of their employment. Such 
appears to be the history of inflation under capitalism, even leav- 
ing out of account the special problems of international trade 
which result from each additional dose of inflation in present- 
day America. The writer knows no case in which inflation has 
mollified class conflict in the long run—rather the reverse. 

Nor would the adoption of a “national wage-price policy,” 
often suggested by Keynesians, do more than exacerbate class 
conflict by bringing distribution problems immediately to public 
attention. If wages and prices are to be stabilized or otherwise 
regulated, so must be the relation between them—but at what 
level? Are we to maintain, reduce, or increase the labor share? 
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Are we to maintain, reduce, or increase the gap between the 
worker’s scale of living and that of the corporate aristocracy? 
This challenge was faced without marked success by the United 
States in World War II and with still less success in the Korean 
War. There is no evidence that it could be faced more success- 
fully now. 

A special reason for pessimism regarding inflation as a social 
lubricant arises from the cold war. In the 1930’s the USSR could 
boast of full employment while the capitalist world was suffering 
depression, and could afford to support full employment by sub- 
stantial inflation. In the 50’s and 60’s the socialist side can boast 
of full employment at constant or falling prices, while the worker 
under capitalism retains his job only at the cost of eroding away 
his wages and savings under what Marxists call the “fictitious 
values” of inflation. 

The cold war has entered the international economic sphere 
as well. The year 1958 is memorable as the year when socialist 
countries posed for the first time on a large scale as the great in- 
ternational friends of consumers oppressed by capitalist inflations. 
Chinese underselling of Japanese industrial products in South 
and East Asia, and the Soviet assault upon international tin and 
aluminum cartels, may indicate the shape of things to come, even 
though neither could be carried very far at that time. 


IV 


In a growing economy like the American, an easier answer 
than inflation to class conflict would seem to lie in “biased eco- 
nomic growth” (a phrase from Mrs. Joan Robinson’s Accumula- 
tion of Capital) with its bias in the direction of labor income. 
Such biased growth would permit the gap between the living 
conditions of the worker and the corporate executive to be re- 
duced steadily, with neither absolute loss to the latter nor any 
danger of confiscation. This solution has been suggested by many 
writers, including myself*, as an alternative to inflation. It has, 
however, an important inadequacy of a utopian sort. It overlooks 


* If I may be permitted to cite an earlier and somewhat technical 
piece of my own, the reference is to “Some Neglected Aspects of Secular 
Inflation” in Kenneth K. Kurihara, ed., Post-Keynesian Economics, pp. 
53-57. 
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the importance of the income gap between worker and boss for 
the social status, the self-esteem, and the productive incentive of 
individual capitalists in a materialistic society. To this extent it 
evades one of the main difficulties. 

Marxists deny that any dominant class will ever make even 
the slight surrender of relative position involved in biased eco- 
nomic growth, except perhaps as a by-product of being driven to 
greater sacrifices by class conflict and social revolution. We admit 
that American capitalists, in alliance with the higher ranks of 
politics and the military, constitute what Mills calls the American 
“power elite” and form a dominant class in the Marxian sense. 
We must also grant that American capitalists, particularly in 
such lines as steel and automobiles, are doing all they can to 
prove Marx right in rapacious efforts to finance corporate expan- 
sion from retained earnings. Galbraith intended sarcasm when 
he spoke in The Affluent Society of Marx’s concept of the capi- 
talist as possessing “infinite shrewdness or cunning on everything 
except matters pertaining to his own ultimate survival. On these 
he is not subject to education. He continues willfully and reliably 
down the path to his own destruction.” The professor may, how- 
ever, have been less sarcastic and more realistic than he intended. 

Paradoxically, a main hope for greater long-run enlighten- 
ment and less inflationary rapacity in American Big Business 
arises from the economic competition of the socialist camp, in 
other words from “peaceful coexistence” itself. As and if the 
achievements of socialism broaden out from heavy industry and 
armaments into consumers’ goods and housing, in no country 
(not even America) will capitalists be secure against nationaliza- 
tion, or worse, if their own record does not show up equally well. 
And this record will be judged by the extent to which it includes 
high wages and low prices, full production and high employment, 
in such wise as to pinch profits and profit margins more tightly 
than either are pinched at present. This means a movement 
toward income redistribution, biased economic growth, or what 
the Japanese economist Shigeto Tsuro has called “socialization 
of the flow,” as an alternative to class conflict and socialist revolt. 

This is a possibility, but it is not a forecast. It requires a 
political climate in which democratic institutions are maintained 
and public opinion placated as well as manufactured, so that ef- 
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fective comparisons with socialist conditions can be made and 
can be influential. It also assumes in the socialist countries effec- 
tive resistance to the creation of “new classes,” “sweatshop ar- 
senals,” “dictatorships over the proletariat”, and similar “con- 
tradictions of socialism.” Competitive coexistence may conceiv- 
ably bring with it an anti-democratic reaction, some form of 
American fascism, rather than the reactions we have just 
sketched, if American society is to be kept immune from the 
effects of socialist success. McCarthyism in the North, and White 
Citizens Councils in the South warn of something more serious 
in the future. This sort of fascism in support of the economic 
position of an American minority can be expected to arouse an 
equally ruthless, fanatical, and intolerant socialism as its antithe- 
sis—or vice versa, a return to Stalinism can be expected to 
strengthen fascistic forces in America. 

These two menaces, one from the domestic Right and one 
from the foreign Left, will face the American economy and so- 
ciety upon awakening from its current inflationary pipe-dream. 
I do not know and cannot forecast our degree of success in re- 
sisting either or both of them. My purpose has been limited to 
suggesting that the four traditional roots of American exception- 
alism are getting weaker by the year, that currency inflation is a 
poor substitute, and that only an unexpected yielding by our eco- 
nomic elite in the direction of redistribution via biased economic 
growth can be expected to permit avoidance of exacerbated class 
conflict at the polls and/or the barricades. 


Now a paperback too... 


CUBA Anatomy of a Revolution 


Leo Huberman Paul M. Sweezy 


Paperback $1.75 Cloth $3.50 
2 Paperbacks—$ 3.00 Send your order, with payment enclosed, to 
4 Paperbacks— 5.00 Monthly Review Press, 66 Barrow St., N. Y. 14 
10 Paperbacks— 10.00 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


BY PAUL M. SWEEZY 


Paul Goodman’s new book Growing Up Absurd (Random 
House, $4.50) is perhaps the most important commentary on 
contemporary American society yet to appear—far superior in 
insight and understanding, I think, to such works as Riesman’s 
The Lonely Crowd and Galbraith’s The Affluent Society with 
which it is likely to be compared. 

Goodman’s thesis is simple and straightforward. In the 
United States today we live under what he calls “the Organized 
System” which is both inordinately productive and totally incap- 
able of using its surplus for the satisfaction of genuine human 
needs. This means that there are relatively few jobs available 
that are “necessary or unquestionably useful; that require energy 
and draw on some of one’s best capacities; and that can be done 
keeping one’s honor and dignity.” (p. 17.) It means too that 
there is no real community for one to participate in or feel proud 
of at either the local or the national level. Under these conditions, 
it is next to impossible for a boy to grow up to be a man. The 
system, Goodman says in an eloquent passage, 


is at present simply deficient in many of the most elementary ob- 
jective opportunities and worth-while goals that could make grow- 
ing up possible. It is lacking in enough man’s work. It is lacking in 
honest public speech, and people are not taken seriously. It is lack- 
ing in the opportunity to be useful, It thwarts aptitude and creates 
stupidity. It corrupts ingenuous patriotism. It corrupts the fine 
arts. It shackles science. It dampens animal ardor. It discourages 
the religious convictions of Justification and Vocation and it dims 
the sense that there is a Creation. It has no Honor. It has no Com- 
munity. (p. 12) 

Some boys* manage to grow up anyway, of course. But 


* Goodman thinks that it is easier for girls because a woman’s work of 
rearing children is always necessary and useful. I doubt that the con- 
clusion follows from the premise, but this is not the place to argue the 
point. 
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most do not. There are three typical responses. One is to resign, 
join the Organized System, and become a cynical phony like 
those who are already in it. This is the stuff out of which Organi- 
zation Men are formed. Another is to renounce the system and 
to live on its fringes or in its interstices. These are the beats whose 
symptomatic importance Goodman believes, rightly I think, to be 
much greater than their numbers. The third response is that of 
the underprivileged who would join the Organized System if they 
could have the opportunity. They are the big city juvenile delin- 
quents, presumably destined in later life, though Goodman 
doesn’t follow them that far, to become criminals and lumpen- 
proletarians. A large part of the book is devoted to analyzing 
these responses to the Organized System. Goodman shows that 
the three types which emerge—the resigned, the beat, and the 
delinquent—have much more in common than is usually sup- 
posed, and that in the nature of the case none can create any- 
thing of cultural value. 

Up to this point (about nine tenths of the book), the argu- 
ment is vigorous, well sustained, and full of valuable observations 
and insights. But whenever he touches on what to do about it 
(mostly in the last two chapters, but also here and there in the 
rest of the book), Goodman bogs down badly. Not that he has 
any doubts about what is needed: a system in which boys can 
grow up and realize their human potentials, and that means a 
system in which needs are rationally assessed and energies are 
directly organized for their satisfaction. On a number of occa- 
sions he uses the good old expression “production for use,” and on 
page 36 he explicitly recognizes the need for a social revolution. 
But unfortunately he gives no indication of understanding what 
these ideas imply. He frequently falls into the insipid liberal habit 
of joining with everyone else in a “we” that his whole analysis 
denies the existence of. “We” can change everything if only 
“we,” or enough of “us,” care enough. And what concrete mea- 
sures are needed to achieve these happy results? “They can be 
summed up as simply restoring, in J. K. Galbraith’s phrase, the 
‘social balance’ that we have allowed to become lopsided and 
runaway in the present abuse of the country’s wealth.” (p. xiv.) 
And elsewhere he speaks of “really limiting monopolies.” (p. 
16.) I may be doing Goodman an injustice when I interpret 
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these and similar remarks to add up to the most stale and taste- 
less kind of liberal stew imaginable. A few tens of billion dollars 
more of government spending (that’s what Galbraith means by 
restoring the social balance) plus a crusading antitrust program 
—these apparently are Goodman’s social revolution which is 
going to usher in the era of production for use. That this is really 
what he does mean is, I am afraid, all too clear from his remark 
that “socialist planning of production and distribution . . . is 
nonsense (for the American scene).” (p. 256.) 

What accounts for this miserable anticlimax to an otherwise 
magnificent piece of work? The answer, I think, is that Good- 
man, like most of the other intelligent critics of American society 
writing today, is not much interested in economics and accepts 
neo-Keynesian theories, of which Galbraith’s is merely a variant, 
without serious analysis or question. These theories are useful in 
illuminating the mechanics of the capitalist system (relations 
among income, savings, investment, employment, etc.), but they 
have nothing to say about economic development, and on the 
connection between economics and politics they cover up every- 
thing of importance under a blanket of liberal-sounding clap- 
trap. A sharp-eyed and humane critic like Goodman can see 
clearly enough what’s wrong with the United States today, but 
he has only the fuzziest of ideas about why things are that way 
and hence no idea at all about what would have to be done to 
get out of the mess. 

This situation raises a puzzling question. Why doesn’t Good- 
man see the obvious relevance, indeed crucial importance, of 
Marxian theory to the problems which concern him? I am not 
saying that he is uninfluenced by Marxism or opposed to it. But 
he seems to be interested only in what it has to say about cultural 
matters. No doubt he and others of a similar turn of mind feel 
that Marxian economics is out of date and irrelevant to the prob- 
lems of a society which differs in so many respects from that of 
mid-19th century England. And so they fall for the latest bour- 
geois fashions which are really nothing but an apologetic for a 
social order which in its human aspects is completely unaccept- 
able to any man of honor and spirit. 

That a wonderful critic like Paul Goodman should fall into 
this trap is regrettable, of course. But the blame must fall in 
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large part on the Marxists who have so signally failed in the last 
few decades to bring their basic economic, political, and social 
theory up to date so that its relevance to the problems of mono- 
poly capitalism will force itself upon the consciousness of the 
Paul Goodmans. The importance of this task, in my opinion, can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is the prerequisite of the emergence in 
this country of a new, healthy, and ultimately significant left- 
wing movement. 

One final point: I would like to ask Goodman how he can 
possibly say, as he does on page 238, that “our society is not out- 
rageously bad.” Read again the passage quoted above from page 
12. If that doesn’t describe a society which is outrageously bad, 
what in heaven’s name would? I hope the explanation for this 
evident contradiction is that Goodman wrote the introduction, in 
which the quoted passage occurs, after the rest of the book. If so, 
it would indicate that he has come a long way in a short time and 
gives ground for hoping that we shall soon have from him more 
and better contributions to the critique of American society. 


WORLD EVENTS 
By Scott Nearing 


Revolution and Counter-Revolution 


Revolutions, like all social forces, meet obstacles and set- 
backs. Prominent among the deterrents faced by revolutions are 
the efforts of dispossessed individuals, groups, and classes to 
retain or regain their wealth and power. 
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Twentieth century communities, viewed sociologically, are 
pyramids of wealth, prestige, and authority. At the top of the 
pyramids are the privileged few. At the bottom are the under- 
privileged many. Sandwiched between are subordinate middle 
groups serving the privileged, carving out technical and profes- 
sional careers, enjoying some special advantages and hoping to 
join the privileged few at the peak of the pyramid. 

Social revolutions change the relationships of wealth, pres- 
tige, and authority. Such changes upset not merely the lives of 
individuals, but of groups and classes. During the French Revo- 
lution which began in 1789, big estates were divided among the 
working farmers and the monarchy was replaced by a republic. 
Landowners and monarchists, backed by their fellows in other 
European countries, united to restore landlordism and monarchy 
in France. These efforts to check the revolution led to civil war 
and a desperate international struggle (the Napoleonic Wars of 
1793-1815). Only gradually, through four centuries, have busi- 
ness interests replaced feudal interests as the owners of wealth, 
the recipients of prestige, and the wielders of authority. 

Today a similar drama is being enacted across the entire 
planet. The purposes, institutions, and practices of capitalist 
imperialism, the dominant factors in the world’s economic and 
political life before 1917, are being replaced by socialist-com- 
munist purposes, institutions, and practices, first in the Soviet 
Union, then in East Europe and Asia, and presently in Africa 
and parts of Latin America. Just as the business class revolution 
against feudal domination spread through Europe in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, socialist-communist revolution against capi- 
talist domination has been spreading across the planet during the 
past fifty years. Then the privileged feudal classes organized 
internationally in the Holy Alliance and attempted to turn back 
the business class in its revolutionary march toward wealth, pres- 
tige, and authority. Today the business classes are organized in- 
ternationally in NATO to turn back the revolutionary advance 
of socialism-communism. 

Sociologically as well as physically, action and reaction tend 
to be equal and opposite. However, there is one important dif- 
ference between the two. Major sociological changes result from 
the introduction of new instruments of economic advantage. 
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Behind the business class in its struggle against the feudal land- 
lords and slave holders, was the dynamic of the inventions and 
discoveries which resulted in the Industrial Revolution. Business 
replaced landlordism because it was able to provide more ad- 
ine vantages for more people. As soon as this fact had been demon- 

ae strated, the defeat of feudalism was only a matter of time and 
opportunity. 

Behind the collectivists in the current revolutionary struggle 

against capitalists and imperialists is the dynamic of the scientific 
and technical revolution, expressed in planning and automation. 
As the collectivists and planners provide more advantages for 
more people, the subordination and defeat of capitalism and 
imperialism will be a matter of time and opportunity. 
World events during the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries 
ay, clustered around the revolutionary advances of capitalism and 
; the counter-revolutionary drives of feudalism. During the present 
a 20th century, world events are clustering more and more evi- 
dently around the revolutionary advances of collectivism and 
the counter-revolutionary delaying actions of capitalism. 


"As the Belgians Continue to Return—" 

During the struggle to drive Patrice Lumumba out of the 
Congo premiership, a certain reticence was maintained in the 
a West regarding Belgium’s position in the Congo. Before the issue 
s) could be publicly discussed it was necessary (1) to denounce 
th Lumumba as a Communist agent, to warn against the establish- 
a ment of a Soviet base on Congolese soil, rally a majority of 
a United Nations members against Lumumba, and to send a 
United Nations police force to preserve “law and order”; (2) 
to stage a coup d’état in Katanga province and establish its 
independence of the Leopoldville government; (3) to organize 
in Leopoldville a military authority headed by strong man Mo- 
butu; (4) to isolate Lumumba from his following among the 
Congolese people. All of these objectives were achieved under 
the watchful eyes of United Nations police forces. 

These political maneuvers provided sensational headlines 
for stories from the Congo. Behind the scenes Belgian, British, 
and United States interests moved swiftly to violate their promises 
of Congolese independence and to re-establish their threatened 
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privileges, first in mineral-rich Katanga and eventually in the 
entire Congo. By the end of December, 1960, the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Association was able to announce that “business- 
as-usual”’ had been restored in Leopoldville. Restaurants were 
serving appetizing meals and choice wines at attractive prices, 
the Royal Fauna Club and golf course were offering entertain- 
ment and recreation, while supermarkets were selling peaches 
from San Francisco, pears from Denmark, canned food from 
the United States, dog candy and baby food from Brussels. 

The story continued casually: “As the Belgians continue to 
return and the thousands of U.N. personnel remain,” prices of 
consumer goods are rising. Once again Belgian merchants are 
serving their customers. “As the Belgians continue their return 
to the city, recently-empty shops are re-opening in increasing 
numbers and lights are flickering on again in the tall vacant 
apartment buildings”. (Miami News, Dec. 28, 1960). The road 
back has been regraded and repaved by the NATO powers 
wearing a United Nations cloak of respectability and legality. 
The Belgians and their British and United States partners are 
reoccupying the Congo during the first six months of its “in- 
dependence”. 

Reoccupation of the Congo by Belgian personnel constitutes 
an authentic counter-revolution. After agreeing to Congo inde- 
pendence earlier in 1960, the Belgians (reinforced by Washing- 
ton and London) rallied their forces, converted a headlong re- 
treat into an orderly advance, and proceeded to re-establish 
themselves as the masters of Congo economics and politics. 


Shifting Power Balance in the United Nations 

Nationalist upsurge in the past two years has lifted nearly a 
score of African peoples out of colonialism through independence 
into United Nations membership. Membership in the United 
Nations began with the 51 nations that lined up against the Axis 
powers in the war of 1939-1945. In its first nine years of exist- 
ence, the UN admitted nine new members, 

Throughout the first decade of United Nations history, 
Washington and its NATO allies were able to muster at least 40 
Assembly votes, while the Soviet Union was fortunate to get 5 
or 6 votes on issues involving the world struggle between revolu- 
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tionary and counter-revolutionary forces. Under a package deal, 
16 new members were admitted to the UN in 1955. With this 
flood of admissions the UN began its rapid expansion to its 
present membership of 99. 

Among these 99 nations there are 46 from Asia-Africa and 
20 from Latin America, The Asian-African group accounts for 
almost half of the UN membership. With the Latin Americans, 
they hold two-thirds of the United Nations Assembly votes. In 
the Security Council Washington and its NATO satellites still 
have the whip hand. In the Assembly, however, the victims of 
colonialism and dollar diplomacy (with the support of the Soviet 
bloc) could muster enough votes to defeat western proposals and 
command the two-thirds vote needed to carry anti-imperialist 
and pro-peace policies through the Assembly. 


Cuban Workers on the Job 

Toward the end of December, 1960, we attended a meeting 
in Havana of the National Union of Construction Workers. 
There were some 400 delegates at the meeting, representing about 
200,000 construction workers from all parts of Cuba. The meet- 
ing was called to consider a program for building workers’ cul- 
ture clubs throughout the island. 

Delegates had been chosen by local construction groups. 
Under the new pattern of union organization each group of 
workers selects a representative who is at the same time a shop 
steward, a foreman on the job, a worker on the job, and a dele- 
gate who represents his local at meetings and conferences. Every 
person on a job, from the government representative of the con- 
struction department to the waterboy, may join the Construction 
Workers Union. Membership is voluntary. 

At the meeting the National Secretary of the Construction 
Workers Union referred to the important role of building con- 
struction in developing a new life for the Cuban people, stressed 
the unity of interest between women and men, black and white, 
industrial workers in different fields, farmers and fishermen. All 
had a goal in common, a new and better Cuba. A better Cuba 
meant something more than food, clothing, and shelter, he said. 
It meant education, good health, recreation, entertainment, 
travel. To meet this need a program had been launched to build 
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a culture club in every industrial community. Now the program 
must be financed. The government was helping. The workers 
must do their part. The Executive Committee of the Union was 
hereby proposing that during January, 1961, construction 
workers contribute one day’s work to the project. 

Following an hour of discussion from the floor by a score of 
delegates, the motion was called for and passed by a show of 
hands. There was no dissenting vote. The Secretary, after an- 
nouncing the vote, said: “We have all agreed on this proposal 
for improving the well-being of the Cuban workers. Before it can 
go into effect, each delegate must return to his local group, give 
a report on the Havana proceedings, organize a discussion on the 
proposal, and take a vote of the local membership. Only when 
the members of the locals agree can we put the program into 
effect.” 

On the platform at the meeting were a dozen men, con- 
stituting the presidium. Several of them took part in the debate. 
At least three were under 25 years of age. All carried heavy re- 
sponsibilities in a vitally important industry. The meeting was 
orderly, serious, purposeful. Full opportunity was given for 
every person present to speak on the motion under consideration. 
All with whom we talked took it for granted that the construc- 
tion workers were willing and able and eager to make a vitally 
necessary contribution to the building of the new Cuba. 


Cuba's Bulging Christmas Stocking 

Before 1960 the United States was the chief market for 
Cuban food and raw material products and the main source of 
supply for Cuba’s manufactured goods. Cuban trade relations 
with the socialist countries were inconsequential. Cuba’s economy 
depended upon the United States market for its sugar exports. Its 
sugar sales were the chief means of paying for imports of manu- 
factured goods, without which Cuban economy would have been 
seriously upset. Washington’s refusal to make further purchases 
of Cuban sugar and its embargo on the export to Cuba of every- 
thing except food stuffs and medicines threatened to topple 
Cuba’s foreign trade structure and to disrupt its entire economy. 

Forty years ago the Cuban Revolution could have been 
throttled by Washington as the Mexican Revolution was throttled 
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between 1917 and 1925. New social forces are in action today. 
Developments in Cuba are being followed with the closest atten- 
tion in Latin America, Europe, and Asia. 

Ernesto Guevara, head of the Cuban National Bank and 
leader of the Cuban delegation to Europe and Asia, returned 
from his tour in time for Christmas and reported that technicians 
would be sent by the Soviet Union to seek new oil and iron ore 
deposits in Cuba and to increase Cuba’s 40,000-ton annual steel 
production to 200,000 tons. The Soviet Union would build in 
Cuba factories for the production of textiles, tools, bicycles, 
kitchen utensils, and refrigerators. Little cash would be involved, 
since most of the bills would be met by sugar exports. 

Harry Schwartz in the New York Times of Jan. 14 com- 
ments on “some unusual steps the Communist bloc has agreed to 
take to insure the economic survival of Cuba.” He reported that 
Major Guevara, in a speech the week before, had stated that in 
Moscow a multilateral trade agreement had been signed under 
which the Communist nations would purchase 4,000,000 tons of 
Cuban sugar this year. The Cubans will be able to use the re- 
ceipts from the sugar sales, Guevara said, to purchase goods from 
any European Communist country, including the S.U. [italics 
ours]. 

Schwartz pointed out that “So far as is known, this is the 
first agreement involving the whole Soviet bloc. Normally Com- 
munist trade agreements are made between two countries, al- 
though there have been a few experiments in multilateralism 
with several Communist nations participating.” 

Credits, markets, spare parts, household goods, hardware, 
factories, technical aid,—what a stocking full of Christmas cheer 
for the beleaguered Cuban people! Cancellation of sugar buying 
and embargo on exports of industrial goods were counter- 
revolutionary blows directed by Washington against the highly 
successful Cuban Revolution. Money, materials, machinery, and 
man-power were the answers made by progressive countries in 
their eagerness to meet the urgent needs of the Cuban Revolution. 


I know no country in which there is so little independence of mind 
and freedom of discussion as in America. 


Alexis De Tocqueville, 1831 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 6 
“UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA" 
8:30 P.M. 
Beacon Hotel 
75th Street and Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Admission: $1.00 
TUESDAY, APRIL 
“THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN THE U.S.A." 
8:00 P.M. 


206 West 15th Street Club, N.Y.C. 
Admission: $1.00 


SUNDAY, APRIL 23 


“THE NEW CUBA" 
10:30 A.M. 
Community Church 
Boston Conservatory 
Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fiction with social orientation from the view- 
point of progressive, educated middleclass 
readers—''writing with an edge to it." 


This issue of QED Magazine contains Geddes np pose + story 
A DOG YOU CAN TALK TO, a masterpiece of social criti- 
cism. 


Geddes Magrane (!906-1956) was a protege of H. L. Mencken 
and William Rose Benet; a po under a score of 
pseudonyms, to publications ranging from the Sunday Worker 
to McCall's Magazine and the Saturday Evening Post. "No 
writer of this generation has so subtly and skillfully character- 
ized the inevitably tragic condition of man in a capitalist 
society.’ His short story A TIGHT LITTLE GYM FOR TWO 
(printed in QED |) is considered the most original, incisive, and 
meaningful piece of dramatic writing to appear in a decade. 
NO GOOSE SO GRAY won The Writers’ Fund, Inc. thousand 
dollar award in 1950. 


Still available at fifty cents, 141 copies of QED 3. 
The Writers’ Fund, QED Magazine, Putnam Valley, N.Y. 
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cloth 


American Labor In Midpassage, Bert Cochran, Ed., cloth 
Crossing The Line by Claud Cockburn 
An Essay on Economic Growth and Planning 
by Maurice Dobb 
The Jazz Scene by Francis Newton 
The Alienation of Modern Man by Fritz Pappenheim 
Conviction, edited by Norman MacKenzie 
The Wall Between by Anne Braden 
The Present As History by Paul M. Sweezy 
The Chinese Economy by Solomon Adler 
The Political Economy of Growth by Paul A. Baran 
American Radicals, edited by Harvey Goldberg, cloth 


The Theory of Capitalist Development by Paul M. Sweezy 


The Great Road by Agnes Smedley 
Caste, Class @ Race by Oliver C. Cox 


Price 
with Sub 
$1.25 $6.00 
1.25 6.00 
1.50 6.00 
1.75 6.00 
3.50 7.00 
3.50 7.00 
3.50 7.00 
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Why Socialism? 


by Albert Einstein 15¢ percopy 7 for$1 40 for $5 


Marxian Socialism; and Power Elite 


or Ruling Class? by Sweezy 35¢ percopy 3for$1 20 for $5 


Waste in American Medicine 


by a Committee of Physicians  35¢percopy 3for$1 20 for $5 


Reflections on the Cuban Revolution 


by Paul A. Baran 35¢ percopy 3for$1 20 for $5 


The Theory of U.S. Foreign Policy 


by Sweezy and Huberman 35¢ percopy 3for$1 20 for $5 


Marxism and Psychoanalysis by Baran 


Comments and Rejoinder 50¢ percopy 5for$2 13 for $5 


The ABC of Socialism 


by Huberman and May 50¢ percopy 5for$2 13 for $5 
Thinkers and Treasurers by Dunham 50¢ percopy 5for$2 13 for $5 


Monthly Review Press 66 Barrow Street New York 14, N. Y. 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


We've been showered with compliments for the “strikingly handsome” 
cover on our paperback Cuba. And more important, orders are coming in 
at a good clip. See the box on page 572 for money-saving quantity orders. 

Our latest MR Press book, North From Mexico, by Carey McWilliams 
is off to a good start. Remember, you can still buy the book at the pre- 
publication price of $3. For details, see the back cover. 

The reviewer Irving Lowens in the December, 1960 number of the 
authoritative quarterly, Notes, journal of the Music Library Association, 
says about MR Press book, The Jazz Scene: 


Mr. Newton comes pretty close to accomplishing the impossible. He 
discusses the nature of jazz, its origins and subsequent history; he probes 
the intricacies of the jazz industry; he lays bare the idiosyncrasies of the 
jazzman’s mind; he illuminates the curious constitution of the jazz pub- 
lic; he comes to grips with the thorny matter of Negro-white relation- 
ships; and he ranges gracefully over a multiplicity of other fascinating 
topics—all within the space of some 300 pages, and with not the 
slightest hint that more space might really be needed. John Hammond 
has been quoted as saying that this is “the most perceptive book on 
jazz ever written.” I haven’t come close to reading them all, but it’s the 
best one I’ve read. 


Since next month’s issue marks the end of our twelfth year of publi- 
cation, we’ve chosen the following letter as most appropriate: 


Congratulations on a great year: the Cuba book and the follow-up 
article, and the series on U.S. foreign policy, were superior examples of 
the good intellectual work you have been doing since vol. 1, no. 1. 
Your work keeps mind and heart alive, 


Scott Nearing has been on a study tour of Cuba and Latin Ameri- 
ca. On his return in April, he will lecture in New York and Boston. 
For date and place see announcement on page 583. 


MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
invites you to hear 


PROF. JOAN ROBINSON 


“Anti-Americanism” 


Date: Wednesday, March 22, 8:30 P.M. sharp 
Place: Palm an 306 West 52 Street, New York 
Admission: $1 in advance—$1!.50 at the door—Associates, free 


Send your order for tickets, with payment enclosed, to 


Monthly Review Associates, 66 Barrow St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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Announcing... . (NA) Press book 
NORTH FROM MEXICO 


by CAREY McWILLIAMS 


THE BOOK— § Starting with the days of the roaming Span- 
ish explorers, long before the permanent 
English settlements in North America, the 
story comes down through the era of the 
great northward migrations and the begin- 
nings of the present-day economic and in- 
dustrial activity in the Southwest. In effect, 
North from Mexico is as much an essay in 
the heretofore “unwritten” social history of 
the Southwest—its agricultural, industrial, 
and economic beginnings—as it is of the 
Spanish-speaking minority. 

First published by Lippincott in 1949, 
now reissued by MR Press. 


THE AUTHOR- Carey McWilliams is the author of Brothers 
Under the Skin, Ill Fares the Land, Fac- 
tories in the Field, A Mask for Privilege, and 
other notable works. He served as Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Housing in Cali- 
fornia (1938-42), and was twice awarded 
Guggenheim Fellowships for studies in the 
field of social history. He has been editor 
of The Nation since 1955. 


Price on publication—$5 
Prepublication price—$3 (you save $2) 


Send your order, with payment enclosed, to 


Monthly Review Press 66 Barrow Street New York 14, N. Y. 
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